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This article looks at Australia's older people — those aged 65 years and over, and examines 
where they live, who they live with and what activities they undertake. It follows on from the 
article 'Who are Australia's Older People’ in this publication, which presented information on 
the number of older people in Australia over time and their characteristics in 2011, including 
marital status, cultural diversity, disability and educational attainment. 


WHERE DO AUSTRALIA'S OLDER PEOPLE LIVE? 


In 2011, 3.1 million people in Australia were aged 65 years and over. They accounted for about 
One in seven people (14%). The proportion varied, however, by the state or territory in which they 
lived. South Australia and Tasmania had the largest proportions of older people (16%) with both 
men and women contributing to this effect. These were followed by New South Wales and 
Victoria (both 14%), Queensland (13%), Western Australia (12%) and the ACT, where 10% of the 
population was aged 65 years and over. The Northern Territory population was much younger, 
6% being older people. Two of the factors contributing to this are the higher proportion of working 
age people (those aged 15-64 years) in Darwin than in other capital cities (Endnote 1) anda 
higher proportion of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people, who have a younger age profile 
than the total population. 


In 2011, older women constituted a higher proportion of the total female population (15%), than 
did older men in relation to the total male population (13%). This pattern was also seen in each 
state or territory except in the Northern Territory. The difference was more pronounced in South 
Australia, where 17% of women were aged 65 years and over, compared with 14% of men. 


Older persons, proportion of the population of each sex, by state and territory, 2011(a) 


(a) Based on Estimated Resident Population, June 2011. 


Source: ABS, 2011, Australian Demographic Statistics, Mar 2012 (cat. no. 3101.0). 


Within a state or territory boundary, the area where a person lives can affect the way they live, for 
example, through the availability of employment opportunities, health and other services, and 
recreation resources. The Section of State geographic classification can be used to provide 
further detail on the geographic distribution of older people. 


Section of State is a geographical classification which uses population counts to define 
Statistical Areas Level 1 (SA1s) as urban or rural. These are aggregated to provide statistics for 
urban concentrations and for bounded localities and balance areas. The categories of Section of 
State are: 


Major Urban: population clusters of 100,000 or more 

Other Urban: population clusters of 1,000 to 99,999 

Bounded Locality: population clusters of 200 to 999 

Rural Balance: the remainder of the state or territory, and 

Migratory, Off-shore, Shipping: people enumerated on Census Night while in transit, on off— 
shore oil rigs, drilling platforms and the like, and on board ships in Australian waters. 


When aggregated, these categories cover the whole of Australia. As this article is using a usual 
residence basis for the information provided, ‘Migratory, Off-shore, Shipping’ is not included in the 
graphs and discussion here. For further information see Australian Statistical Geography 
Standard (ASGS): Volume 1, (cat. no. 1270.0.55.001). 


In 2011, 69% of Australians lived in Major Urban areas (69% of males and 70% of females). The 
proportion of older Australians who lived in Major Urban areas was slightly lower, 65%. Older 
men were less likely to live in Major Urban areas (64%) than older women (67%). Almost a 
quarter of older people, 23% of men and 24% of women, lived in Other Urban areas such as 
smaller cities and towns. A higher proportion of older men than older women lived in the more 
open areas of Bounded Localities (3.4% compared with 2.9%) and Rural Balance (10% 
compared with 7%). 


Males, Section of State by age group, 2011 
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For both men and women, the 65—74 years age group had the smallest proportion of all age 
groups who lived in Major Urban areas (62% of men and 65% of women). Compared with the 
65-74 years age group, older people aged 75-84 years were more likely to live in either Major or 
Other Urban areas and less likely to live in the more rural areas. The proportional shift to the 
Major Urban areas increased for the oldest age group. Many complex factors including industry 
or work issues, lifestyle choices and family considerations affect decisions to move from one type 
of area to another, but for the two older age groups, illness and the availability of health and aged 
care services can be compelling factors. (Endnote 2) 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 

Most older people live with family members in private dwellings, but as people age they are likely 
to undergo changes in their living arrangements. Losing a spouse, or experiencing disability or 
age related frailty are two obvious factors that can cause such change. The living arrangements 
of older people vary by age, gender and whether they need assistance with everyday activities. 
LIVING WITH A SPOUSE OR PARTNER 


In 2011, most people aged 65 years and over lived in a private dwelling with a husband, wife or 
partner (56%). The youngest group, those aged 65—74 years, were the most likely to be living 


with a spouse or partner (67%) and people aged 85 years and over the least likely (23%). This 
mostly reflected the increased death rates at older ages which leaves many people widowed, and 
a higher proportion of people living in cared accommodation at older ages. 


In every age group of older people, women were less likely than men to be living with a spouse 
or partner, and more likely to have other living arrangements such as living alone, living with a 
child or other relatives, or in cared accommodation. The degree of difference increased with age 
and in the oldest age group, 85 years and over, 46% of men compared with 11% of women were 
living with a spouse or partner. This is largely because women are more likely than men to outlive 
their spouses, reflecting both their higher life expectancy and the fact that wives are on average 
younger than their husbands. (Endnote 3) 


Of older people who lived with a spouse or partner, 87% had no children in the family while 1% 
had at least one dependent child in the family (children aged under 15 years or aged 15—24 
years and in full time study) and 11% had non-dependent children only. As well as the older 
people's natural, adopted, step or foster children these included dependent and non-dependent 
grandchildren where the grandchildren's parents were not themselves living in the family. The 
median age of the non-dependent children was 36 years. 


Proportion of older people who lived in a private dwelling with a spouse or partner(a) 
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(a) Proportion of all older people at home on Census Night. This includes those living in non-private dwellings who may 
have a spouse or partner, but for whom relationship in household is not collected. 


LIVING ALONE 


One quarter of older people lived alone in a private dwelling, making this the most common living 
arrangement after living with a partner. It was much more common for women than men to live 
alone — 32% compared with 17%. This represented 495,400 older women and 223,900 older 
men living alone. For both men and women the proportion living alone increased with age. 


Of older people who lived alone, most reported a legal registered marital status of widowed 
(59%) but this varied between men and women — 69% of women and 38% of men who lived 
alone were widowed. Men who were divorced (30%) and never married (19%) accounted for 
substantial proportions of older men who lived alone. 


LIVING WITH CHILDREN OR OTHER RELATIVES 


Some other older people, who were not living with a partner, lived with other relatives such as 
their brother or sister or their children (8.2%). As with all living arrangements except living with a 
spouse or partner, this was a more common living arrangement for women than men. In the 
65—74 years age group, for example, 3.6% of men and 9.5% of women were living with relatives 
other than a spouse or partner and in the 85 years and over group this proportion was 7.3% for 
men and 14.8% for women. 


Most older people living with children or other relatives had a marital status of widowed (73%), 
with this being more common for women than men (77% compared with 60%). Divorced was the 
next most common marital status among this group (17%) accounting for 21% of men and 16% 
of women. 


Of the 8.2% of older people living with relatives other than their spouse, most were living with one 
or more of their children (6.9% of older people). There were different family compositions among 
older people living with a child or children. The most common arrangement was an older person 
living with their child or children only (4.2% of older people). There were also multi-generational 
families, where an older person lived with their child and grandchildren, with or without the child's 
partner (1.9% of older people). Finally, some older people lived with their child and the child's 
partner but there was not a third generation in the household (less than 1% of all older people). 


An older person may live with a child for many reasons including the desire for family living rather 
than living alone, age-related frailty or disability and financial reasons. Some of these households 
may be long-standing and may include households where the parent is caring for the child. 


LIVING IN NON-PRIVATE DWELLINGS 


In 2011, most people aged 65 years and over lived in private dwellings (94%). Of the 180,300 
older people who lived in non-private dwellings (see box below), the great majority were in some 
type of cared accommodation — the leading two types were nursing homes (67%) and 
accommodation for the retired or aged (not self-contained) (25%). The great majority of older 
people who lived in non-private dwellings were residents, only 0.3% were staff. 


Non-private dwellings are establishments which provide a communal type of accommodation, 
as shown in the categories below. 


‘Accommodation for the retired or aged (not self-contained)’ is accommodation where meals are 
provided. In contrast, Units in a ‘Retirement village (Sself-contained)' are classified as private 
dwellings and are therefore not on the list below. 


In this article, older people living in cared accommodation were those in the asterisked non- 
private dwellings in the list below on Census Night, and it was their usual address. 


Hotel, motel, bed and breakfast *Private hospital (not Corrective institution for children 
psychiatric) 

Nurses’ quarters *Psychiatric hospital or Other welfare institution 
institution 

Staff quarters *Hostel for the disabled Prison, corrective institution for 

adults 

Boarding house, private hotel *Nursing home Immigration detention centre 

Boarding school *Accommodation for the retired Convent, monastery, etc. 
or aged (not self-contained) 

Residential college, hall of Hostel for the homeless, night 

residence shelter, refuge 


*Public hospital (not psychiatric) Childcare institution 


The proportion of older people living in non-private dwellings increased with age from 2% of 
people aged 65—74 years to 6% of people aged 75—84 years and 26% of people aged 85 years 
and over. The proportion of very old persons (those aged 85 years and over) who lived in non- 
private dwellings decreased over time from 39% in 1991 to 26% in 2011, and at the same time 
the median age of older people living in non-private dwellings increased from 82 years to 86 
years. This is consistent with the more rapid increase in the 85 years and over population than 
65-74 years population (see 'Who are Australia's Older People?'). Also, changes made 
progressively since the 1980s allow older people to ‘age in place’ by providing care to people in 
their homes. 


Women accounted for 54% of older people as a whole but for 69% of older people in non-private 
dwellings. There was not a large gender difference in the proportion in non-private dwellings 
among people aged 65—74 years (1.7% of men and 1.4% of women) but in the older age groups 
there was a greater difference. Of people aged 75—84 years, 5% of men and 7% of women were 
in non-private dwellings and in the oldest age group, 85 years and over, 18% of men and 31% of 
women lived in non-private dwellings. This may be because very old women tend to have more 
severe levels of disability than very old men (See 'Who are Australia's Older People?’). In 
addition, women are more likely to outlive their partner, and very old people with disability are 
more likely to move to cared accommodation if they do not have a partner. (Endnote 4) 


Very old persons(a), proportion living in non-private dwellings(b), 1991-2011 


@ Mele 


(a) Persons aged 85 years and over. 
(b) In non-private dwellings who were at home on Census Night. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF OLDER PEOPLE BY AGE GROUP AND SEX(a) 


65-74 years 75-84 years 85 years Total 65 


and over years 
and over 

MALES 
Living with spouse or partner(b) % 73.8 67.6 46.1 69.0 
Living with children or other relatives(c) % 3.6 4.4 7.3 4.2 
Group household(d) % 2.3 1.7 1.2 2.0 


Lone person % 15.3 18.5 25.2 17.4 


Total in private dwellings(e) % 98.3 95.1 82.3 95.7 


In non-private dwelling % 1.7 4.9 17.7 4.3 
Grand total (no.) ‘000 740.9 417.0 132.2 1290.1 
FEMALES 
Living with spouse or partner(b) % 59.6 37.4 11.5 44.4 
Living with children or other relatives(c) % 9.5 13.4 14.8 11.6 
Group household(d) % 1.9 1.2 0.7 1.5 
Lone person % 25.0 38.8 40.5 32.2 
Total in private dwellings(e) % 98.6 92.9 69.3 91.9 
In non-private dwelling % 1.4 7.1 30.7 8.1 
Grand total (no.) ‘000 775.0 514.5 250.9 1 540.4 
PERSONS 
Living with spouse or partner(b) % 66.6 50.9 23.4 55.6 
Living with children or other relatives(c) % 6.6 9.2 12.2 8.2 
Group household(d) % 2.1 1.4 0.9 1.7 
Lone person % 20.3 29.7 35.2 25.4 
Total in private dwellings(e) % 98.5 93.9 73.8 93.6 
In non-private dwelling % 1.5 6.1 26.2 6.4 


Grand total (no.) ‘000 1 515.8 931.5 383.1 2 830.4 


(a) Of all older people at home on Census Night, in either private or non-private dwellings. 

(b) Other people may also be part of the family. 

(c) Not living with spouse or partner but with children or other relatives. 

(d) Two or more unrelated people where all people are aged 15 years and over. 

(e) Also includes unrelated people in a family household and people in non classifiable household relationships. 


NEED FOR ASSISTANCE AND LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Almost one in five older people (19%) had a need for assistance with one or more of the core 
everyday activities of self-care, mobility and communication. The rate was higher for women than 
men (22% compared with 16%) and increased with age for both sexes (See 'Who are 
Australia's Older People?’), 


Of the living arrangements of older people in private dwellings which were discussed above, 
people living with a child were the most likely to need assistance (38%), followed by those living 
with a relative other than a child, spouse or partner (21%) and those living alone (15%). Those 
living with a spouse or partner were the least likely to need assistance (12%). This pattern may 
reflect that people's choices about living arrangements are influenced by their need for 
assistance with everyday activities. It can also partly reflect age differences between people in 
these different situations. Higher median ages were recorded for people living with a child (77 
years) and people living alone (76 years) compared with people living with a spouse or partner 
(72 years) or with other relatives (73 years). 


Most older people in non-private dwellings had a need for assistance (87%). This reflects the fact 


that 96% of older people living in non-private dwellings were in cared accommodation. 


Older people in private dwellings, rate of core activity need for assistance by selected 
living arrangements 
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Core Activity Need for Assistance 


People with Core Activity Need for Assistance need help or assistance in one or more of the 
three core activity areas of self-care, mobility and communication, because of a long-term health 
condition (lasting six months or more), a disability (lasting six months or more), or old age. For 
more information see Core Activity Need for Assistance in the Census Dictionary, 2011 (cat. no. 
2901.0). 


AWAY FROM HOME ON CENSUS NIGHT 


Living arrangements for people away from home on Census Night are not captured, although 
these people are included in population counts for the area where they have their usual 
residence. Of people aged 65 years and over, 6.0% were away from home on Census Night, 
compared to 4.5% of people aged under 65 years. Most commonly, older people away from 
home were in hotels, motels or bed and breakfasts (47%) or hospitals (41%). There was variation 
among older people in respect to the proportion away on Census Night, with people aged 65-69 
years having the highest rate of any five year age group (7.1%), with young people aged 20—24 
years the next most likely to be away from home (6.7%). 


HOUSING TYPES 


As discussed earlier, 94% of older Australians who were at home on Census night lived in private 
dwellings. This represents 2.7 million people aged 65 years and over. The remainder, 6% or 
180,300 older people lived in non-private dwellings. 


Of the 2.7 million older Australians who lived in private dwellings in 2011, the majority — 2.1 
million or 78%, lived in a separate house. This type of housing was more common for those aged 
65-74 years and 75—84 years (81% and 76% respectively). People in the oldest age group (aged 
85 years and over) were the least likely to live in a separate house (70%). A higher proportion of 
older men (81%) than older women (76%) lived in separate houses in 2011. This partly reflects 
the fact that older women were more likely to live alone, though older men who lived alone were 
still slightly more likely to live in a separate house than older women who lived alone (64% 
compared with 62%). 


Another 269,100 (10%) of older people who lived in private dwellings lived in semi-detached, row 
or terrace houses, and 275,600 (10%) lived in flats, units or apartments. Those in the oldest age 
group (aged 85 years and over) were the most likely to live in these housing types (14% and 15% 


respectively). Consistent with the prevalence of men in separate houses, a higher proportion of 
older women lived in semi-detached, row or terrace houses; and flats, units or apartments (both 
12%) compared with men (both 9%). 


Private homes may be set in different types of locations. Among those aged 65 years and over 
135,900 people lived in retirement villages, with almost two-thirds of this group being women. 
Additionally, around 22,800 older people lived in a caravan, cabin or houseboat. These people 
tended to be younger — almost two-thirds were in the 65—74 years age group, and 59% of people 
in this group were men. 


WHAT ACTIVITIES DO OLDER PEOPLE UNDERTAKE? 


A further way of understanding how older people live is to look at the kinds of activities they do. 
In 2011, around 37% of older Australians engaged in either paid or voluntary work or provided 
unpaid child care or care for a person with a disability, long term illness or problem related to old 
age. Over half of those aged 65-69 years (55%) and 42% of those aged 70-74 years engaged in 
at least one of these activities. Generally, involvement in these activities declined with age, with 
7% of Australians aged 90 years and over, participating in one or more of these activities. 
(Endnote 5) 


EMPLOYMENT 


In 1908, the Commonwealth Government introduced a non-contributory age pension from the 
age of 65 years for eligible persons, superseding state pensions in New South Wales (1900), 
Victoria (1900) and Queensland (1907); in 1910, the pension age for women was reduced to 60 
years. (Endnote 6) Consistent with this, for most of the twentieth century, the general expectation 
for men was that they would retire from work at 65 years of age, a mandatory retirement age for 
many, but not all, types of employment. The employment to population ratio graph below 
illustrates the high rate of retention in employment, for men in the 60-64 year age group in 1971 
(75%). For those aged 65-69 years, the employment to population ratio fell by more than half to 
35%, and again fell more considerably, for those aged 70 years and over, to 13%. 


In more recent years, decisions about whether and when to retire are likely to depend ona 
number of factors including the consideration of health, financial security, and other personal 
reasons, as well as current economic conditions and demand for labour. (Endnote 7) One aspect 
of financial security is personal superannuation. During recent decades, successive Australian 
governments have legislated compulsory superannuation contributions by employers and 
provided incentives for Australians to save for retirement. (Endnote 8) Currently, superannuation 
may be accessed from the age of 55 years.(Endnote 9) 


In 2011, a smaller proportion of men in each age group was employed than in 1971. In contrast, 
with the exception of the teenage years, women's participation in employment was much 
stronger in 2011 than in 1971. In 1971, labour force participation for women was dramatically 
lower in the prime child raising years (25-34 years) compared with younger age groups, and due 
to the social norms at this time, the majority of women never returned to work. (Endnote 10) 
However, in 2011, apart from a longer but shallower dip for the child-bearing and raising years as 
they balance their paid work and their family arrangements, women's employment by age group 
was closer to the male pattern. The employment to population ratio for women aged less than 65 
years in 2011 was substantially higher than 40 years before, except for the 15-19 year age 
group, which reflects the higher participation in both school completion and further education in 
recent years. (Endnote 11) Also considerably higher than in 1971, was the employment to 
population ratio of women aged 65—69 years which was 18% in 2011, compared with 7.6% in 
1971. For the 70 years and over age group, the 2011 and 1971 ratios remain very similar, at 


3.4% and 2.4% respectively. 


Employment to population ratio(a), by age group and sex, 1971 and 2011 
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(a) Employed persons as a percentage of the population. 


Towards the end of the twentieth century, both the anticipated economic impact of the ageing of 
the Australian population and considerations of human rights were driving changes to remove 
barriers to work for older people and to encourage them to stay in the workforce longer or re- 
enter the workforce. By 2000, state and territory legislation on age discrimination was fairly 
comprehensive. The Commonwealth Government abolished compulsory retirement at 65 years 
in the Australian Public Service in December 1999, and passed the Age Discrimination Act 2004 
to ‘eliminate as far as possible discrimination against persons on the ground of age in the areas 
of work, education’ and a number of other areas, and to 'respond to demographic change by: 

(i) Removing barriers to older people participating in society, particularly in the workforce; and 
(ii) Changing negative stereotypes about older people.’ 

More recently, the Sex and Age Discrimination Legislation Amendment Act 2011 among other 
provisions established an Age Discrimination Commissioner to act on complaints about age- 
based barriers in recruitment or in workplace opportunities. (Endnote 12) 


Labour Force Status 


As reflected in the employment to population ratio discussed above, the vast majority of older 
Australians were not in the labour force at the time of the 2011 Census (88%). The labour force 
participation rate (See definition in box below) for older males was 17% (or 215,500 men) and for 
older females was 7.9% (or 117,900 women) — an overall rate of 12% of all Australians aged 65 
years and over. Of those in the labour force, almost all were employed (98%) with 40% employed 
full-time, 48% part-time and 9.1% holding a job but away from work. There were also 7,000 
older Australians (2.1% of those in the labour force) who were unemployed. 


Of those older Australians employed at the time of the 2011 Census, men were more likely to be 
working full-time (48%) than were women (29%). Employed older people were heavily 
concentrated in the 65-69 year age group — 32% of all men and 18% of all women in this age 
group were employed, and constituted 67% of employed older people. In the 70—74 years age 
group, almost 15% of men and 6.9% of women were employed. The combined 10-year age 
group (65-74 years) contributed 88% of employed older persons. Less than 2% of those aged 80 
years and over were employed, yet this still meant that there were more than 14,100 Australians 
aged 80 years and over who were in paid work at Census time in 2011. 


Older persons, proportion of persons employed, by age group and sex, 2011 
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OLDER PERSONS IN THE LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY AGE GROUP AND 
SEX, 2011 


Males Females Persons 


65-69 70-7475-79 80+ Total 65-69 70-7475-79 80+ Total65-6970-7475-79 80+ Total 


% % % % % % % % % % % % % % % 


Employed, worked 52.6 40.0 33.7 30.9 47.3 30.7 22.9 21.3 185 28.0 446 34.3 29.9 27.0 40.5 
full-time 

Employed, worked 37.9 49.3 52.9 49.2 42.2 59.0 64.1 59.9 455 596 45.7 54.2 55.1 48.1 48.3 
part-time 

Employed, away 7.1 84 11.4 178 82 87 11.4 17.0 32.0 10.7 7.7 94 13.2 22.3 9.1 
from work 

Total employed 97.6 97.7 98.0 98.0 97.7 98.4 98.5 98.2 96.0 98.3 97.9 97.9 98.1 97.4 97.9 
Unemployed, 10 O8 06 08 09 03 04 05 13 04 07 O06 O06 = 1.0 0.7 
looking for full-time 

work 

Unemployed, 14 #16 #13 12 14 #213 41 12 27 #13 13 14 #13 1.7 1.4 
looking for part- 

time work 

Total 24 2.3 20 20 23 16 15 18 40 1.7 21 21 #19 2.6 2.1 
unemployed 

Total in the 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
labour force 


Proportion of 32.6 151 74 3.4 169 186 70 29 10 7.9 255 109 50 2.0 12.1 
population in the 
labour force 


The Labour Force Survey and the Census 


The Census of Population and Housing and the Labour Force Survey (LFS) both measure 
information about the labour market activity of people aged 15 years and over. While both 
collections measure the same concepts surrounding the labour force in Australia, there are a 
number of differences between the two that should be considered when comparing the data, as 
estimates produced from these collections are not the same. 


The LFS provides Australia's official measure of employment, unemployment and labour force 
participation, and is released on a monthly basis, whereas the Census is conducted every five 


years to measure the number of people in Australia on Census Night, their key characteristics 
and the dwellings in which they live. The LFS is specifically conducted about the Australian 
labour force, it is able to provide reliable estimates of the key labour force statistics for the whole 
of Australia, as well as each state and territory. On the other hand, the Census is a good source 
of information for small geographic areas across the whole of Australia, and can show 
characteristics of individuals and households that are not available in the LFS. This article 
presents Census information. For a more detailed comparison, see the Census fact sheet 
‘Differences between the LFS and the Census’. 


Labour force and Participation rate The size of the labour force is a measure of the total 
number of people in Australia who are willing and able to work. It includes everyone who is 
working or actively looking for work — that is, the number of employed and unemployed together 
as one group. The percentage of the total population who are in the labour force is known as the 
participation rate (Labour Force, Australia, Feb 2013, cat. no. 6202.0). 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY, COMPARISON WITH THE 2011 CENSUS 


Participation rate Unemployment rate Employed Part-time(a) 
% % % 
August 2006 64.2 4.5 28.8 
LFS(b) 64.6 5.2 31.5 
Census 
August 2011 
LFS(b) 65.0 5.1 29.9 


Census 65.0 5.6 32.5 


(a) As a proportion of employed pesons, excluding those away from work. 
(b) Original data, source Labour Force, Australia (cat. no. 6202.0). 


Occupation 


For those older Australians who were employed at the time of the 2011 Census, the occupations 
of males often differed from those of females. The leading occupation group for the 211,000 
employed men aged 65 years and over was Managers, accounting for 26% of employed men, 
and including the most common job for older Australian men — Livestock Farmers (14,000). 
Professionals accounted for 21% of older men, with Accountants the largest group (4,300). The 
next groups were Technicians and Trades Workers (14%), Machinery Operators and Drivers 
(11% ) and Labourers (also 11%). Within the occupation group of Technicians and Trades 
Workers, the most common job was Electrician (1,900). In the Machinery Operators and Drivers 
occupation group the most common job was Truck Driver, which was held by 5,100 men and was 
also the second most common job for older Australian men. Commercial Cleaners was the most 
common occupation in the Labourers group (3,500). 


Of the 116,000 women aged 65 years and over who were employed at the time of the 2011 
Census, 28% were Clerical and Administrative Workers which included Secretaries (4,800). This 
was by far the largest occupation group for older women while one of the less common 
occupations for older men. This was followed by the occupation group of Professionals (21%), 
with Registered Nurses (4,900) the largest group. After Professionals were Managers (18%), 
which, similar to the pattern for older men, included the most common occupation for women — 
Livestock Farmers, held by 6,500 women aged 65 years and over. Community and Personal 
Service Workers (10%) was the fourth most common occupation group for older women, with 
most in this group working as Aged and Disabled Carers (3,100). Labourers were the next group 
(just under 10%) and as for men, Commercial Cleaners was the largest occupation (3,300). This 
was closely followed by almost 9% of employed older women in the Sales Workers occupation 
group with most being General Sales Assistants (5,000). 


Older persons, proportion of older men and women(a) in major occupational groups(b), 
2011 
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(a) Employed men and women aged 65 years and over. 
(b) People who inadequately described their occupation were excluded prior to calculation of proportions. 


PROVIDING CARE FOR OTHERS 


In the two weeks prior to Census Night 2011, 12% of older people (320,100) provided unpaid 
care or assistance with daily activities to another person because of their disability, long term 
illness or problems related to old age. They provided the care informally and may have been 
caring for a partner, child, grandchild, parent, other relative or someone unrelated to them. The 
person they were caring for may have lived in the same household as the carer or somewhere 
else. The highest proportion of older carers were in the 65—69 year age group (15%) and this 
decreased with age, to 7.8% for those aged 85-89 years. Of people aged 90 years and over, 
3.8% were carers. 


In the younger population (those aged 15-64), a higher proportion of women than men were 
carers (15% compared with 9.1%) and this pattern continued for older people in each 5 year age 
group from 65 until 79 years. However, from the 80—84 year age group, a larger proportion of 
men were providing care or assistance. This pattern continued for the older age groups, with 
7.6% of men aged 90 years and over providing care, compared with 2.2% of women in this age 
group. Older people living with a spouse or partner were more likely to be carers than people 
living alone (15% compared with 5%) and the higher rate of caring for men than women in these 
older age groups partly reflects the higher proportion of men who were living with a spouse or 
partner, while women of this age were more likely to be living alone. 
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(a) People who provided unpaid care to a person because of a disability, long term illness or problems related to old 
age. 
(b) Care provided in the two weeks prior to Census Night 


Older people living with their child who has a need for assistance 


Information from the Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers reveals that most older carers 
provide care to another older person (aged 65 years and over). (See ‘Older Carers’ in Australian 
Social Trends, Dec 2012 cat. no. 4102.0). The Census does not identify the recipient of care, 
however it can inform on one group of interest - older people who have a child in their family 
household who has a need for assistance with core activities. Some of this group could be 
people who have cared for a child long term. This could include situations where the child has 
always lived with the parent or where the child has moved back with the parent because of a 
need for care. On the other hand, the child's disability may be unrelated to their decision to live 
with the parent. 


Overall, the 2011 Census counted 27,650 older people (1% of older people) who had a child with 
a need for assistance in their family household, most being adult children. The proportion varied 
considerably, depending on the living arrangements of the older people. 


Of older people who were part of a couple in 2011, 1% or 15,500 older people had one or more 
children in their family who had a need for assistance. The vast majority of these were adult 
children, with a median age of 38 years. Of these 15,500 older people, 64% provided unpaid 
care. This is a much higher rate of caring than for older people living with a spouse or partner, 
who did not have a child with a need for assistance living in their family (16%). 


Older lone parents are those who live with one or more of their children, but that child does not 
themselves have a partner or children in the family household. The median age of children in 
older lone parent families was 47 years. Most commonly, older lone parent families included one 
child only (88%) and the majority of older lone parent families were older mother families (79%). 
Of older lone parents 7.3% or 8,800 had one or more children in the family who needed 
assistance with core activities. A high proportion of these 8,800 older people were carers (63%). 
This is a much higher rate of caring than for the remaining older lone parents who didn't have a 
child who needed assistance in the family (8%). In older lone parent families, the children may 
also be caring for their parents - in these families, 35% of the children were carers. 


Other older people lived with their child's family rather than just their child. That is, their child's 


partner and/or children were also in the family. Of older people in this situation, about 4.5% or 
3,350 older people had one of their children, with a need for assistance, in the family. Of these 
3,350 older people, 15% were carers, compared with 7% of other older people living with their 
child's family. In families where an older person lived with their child's family, the children were 
more likely to be carers than the older parent (41% compared with 7%). 


OLDER PEOPLE WITH SELECTED LIVING ARRANGEMENTS BY WHETHER THEY HAD A 
CHILD(a) WITH CORE ACTIVITY NEED FOR ASSISTANCE LIVING WITH THEM 


Child with a need for assistance living in family Total older persons 
no. % no. 

Living arrangement 
With spouse or partner 15 500 1.0 1573 400 
With one or more children(b) 
Older person with one or 8 800 7.3 120 200 
more children only(c) 
Older person with child and 3350 4.5 73 750 
child's partner and/or 


children(d) 


(a) Child of any age including adult children. Includes people coded as foster and step children and also grandchildren if 
the grandchild does not appear to have a parent also living in the family. 

(b) Older person who was not living with a spouse or partner but was living with one or more of their children. 

(c) Older person classified as a lone parent, in a one parent family. In this case the older person is the household 
reference person. 

(d) Older person classified as a father/mother in either a ‘couple family, with or without children’ or a one parent family. 
Father/mother refers to the older person's relationship to the household reference person. 


CHILD CARE 


Older people also play a significant role in providing unpaid care for children, many of whom are 
their grandchildren. To ease the burden of child care, many families with young children rely on 
grandparents to provide informal care for work and study related reasons, and to allow parents to 
undertake activities such as entertainment and shopping. (Endnote 13) The 2011 Census 
recorded people who spent time caring for a child or children (aged under 15 years) without pay, 
in the two weeks prior to Census Night. 


In 2011, 12% of older persons cared for children who were not their own and a higher proportion 
of women provided child care than men (13% compared with 10%). Older persons aged 65—69 
years were most likely to care for children (19%), with 24% of women in this age group being 
child care providers. The likelinood of caring for children decreased with each older age group to 
less than 1% of persons aged 90 years and over. At ages 80 years and over a greater proportion 
of men than women provided care, although as there were more women in the older population, 
women accounted for the greater number of older people caring for children. 
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(a) Cared for children other than their own (aged under 15 years) in the two weeks prior to Census Night. 


VOLUNTARY WORK 


Volunteers make a valuable contribution to society in both economic and social terms. Older 
people are a particularly important source of volunteers as they are highly committed, bring with 
them life experience and valuable skills, and may have the time to commit, particularly if they are 
retired. Volunteering offers benefits to older people through keeping them active and by providing 
social connection, a sense of identity and self-esteem. (Endnote14) In the 2011 Census, 
volunteers are defined as people who spent time doing unpaid voluntary work through an 
organisation or group, in the 12 months prior to Census Night. 


In 2011, 20% of older persons spent time doing voluntary work, with older women slightly more 
likely to be volunteers than older men (21% compared with 19%). However, of those aged 85 
years and over, men were more likely than women to be volunteers. Older people in the younger 
age groups were more likely to be volunteers than those in the oldest age group; nearly one 
quarter (24 per cent) of both 65-69 year olds and of 70-74 year olds spent time doing voluntary 
work. This compares with 4.3% of those aged 90 years and over. A decrease in volunteering for 
the oldest age group is possibly related to a decline in health and mobility that may occur in older 
age. 


Older persons, proportion who were volunteers(a) by age group, 2011 
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(a) Spent time doing unpaid voluntary work through an organisation or group, in the twelve months prior to Census 


Night. 
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each of the states and territories. The GCCSA boundaries represent a broad socioeconomic 
definition of each city, containing not only the urban area of the city, but also non-urban areas 
where much of the population has strong links to the capital city, through for example, commuting 
to work. Capital cities may therefore be defined differently than in published data from previous 
Censuses. 
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